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The AMERICAN Faxepuen’s BoLuerm is designed 
to furnish such intelligence from the field of labor in 
the South as will best illustrate the physical, social 
and moral condition and wants of the Colored People; 
the nature and success of the work of the Commis- 
sions among them; and to note whatever of interest 
may transpire in connection with the Commissions in 
the North, and thus give to the public the data from 
which correct and intelligent views may be formed 
of the great work of benevolence that God has laid 
upon the American people. 





ALL COMMUNICATIONS relating to the BULLETIN, 
to secure attention, may be addressed—* Rev. J. 
Walden, D. D., Box 2747, Chicago, LIl.,” or * Rev. 
R. 8. Rust, D. D., Box 982, Cincinnati, 0.” Enclos- 
ures of money are at the risk of the senders. 

Any accredited agent of the American Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission is authorized to receive subscriptions 
and receipt for the same. 

Officers of recognized auxiliaries are requested to 
interest themselves in extending our circulation. All 
lists of names, however, must be accompanied by the 
money. 





Eprrors who may receive this paper occasionally 
or regularly, are respectfully requested to notice the 
Commission and its work, and to reprint extracts 
from our correspondence in the field. 

We shall be glad to exchange regularly with any 
paper that does this. 

Exchanges must be addressed ‘‘ FREEDMEN’s BUL- 
LETIN, Box 2747, Chicago, ill.,” or ‘‘ FREEDMEN’S 
penanistiuda Box sssnctamaaciil Oo 
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THE FREEDMEN’S COMMISSIONS— 





TEACHERS AND AGENTS. 
Wasurneron, D. C., Feb. 22, 1866. 
Rev. Lyman Assott, New York: 
Dear Sir,—In reference to your request of 
the 19th, I submit the following outline of 
facts. 
The opportunities of this office for gaining 
information have been limited, as no regular 
reports were authorized. [ have succeeded 
in ascertaining that the Commission (Freed- 
men’s) is represented in the South by 642 
teachers and agents, distributed as below. In 











Alabama... wdcocses BE f ICCB, ncccsccecccccce cocece 24 
Georgia, --- 19] Illinois,.  § 
N. Carolina, “>, See - 8 
Ss. “ - 115 | Dist. Columbia,. . 82 
Louisiana,... --- 8) Indiana,.......... ~ 2 
Mississippi, . -- 62 | Kentucky, - 2B 
Arkansas,.... -- 87 | Tennessee, ... woo OE 
Missouri,.. -- 7] Maryland, .. -- 38 
Kansas,...........seeceereeee Th | 93 


These are sustained by Branches in the fol- 
lowing ratio. By 





Cleveland, ..........0...-. 3 
Cincinnati,.. 65 
Indiana, 29 
Chicago, 64 

1 


Michigan, 








The lists returned from Chicago are incom- 
plete, but the precise number to be added not 
being known, I leave the figures as they stand. 
Relatively, the cultivation of the field is very 
unequal, as the figures show. In this District, 
for example, there are 32 laborers, and in ali 
Kentucky but 12. In Tennessee there are 91, 
and in Alabama but 21. In South Carolina, 
115, and in Georgia but 19; east of the moun- 
tains, 405, and west of them, 237. 

The somewhat extensive correspondence 
opened with a view to the formation of auxil- 
iary societies or local committees in the South, 
has had but a single tangible result: in the 
city of New Orleans, a promising association 
has been recently organized, which will be of 
value to the work in Louisiana. 

Of the relief work, I have received no sta- 
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In the West there are orphan asylums at 
Nashville, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez and 
New Orleans; in the East, at Fernandina, 
Charleston, and I believe some other points. 

The reports from all sections agree in con- 
firming our confidence in the disposition of 
the freed people to better: their condition by 
industry, education, and christian culture, 
and the improvement reported, is everywhere 
considerable. 


The teachers are for the most part of excel- 


lent character, professionally and personally, 
and discharge their duties with constancy, 
and even with enthusiasm. . 

It is a moderate statement to say that a 
nobler army of civilization was never sustained 
by American benevolence. 

A classified list of the teachers and agents, 
whose names and addresses have been fur- 
nished this office, is forwarded by this post. 

Very respectfully, 


(Signed) J. R. Surpuerp, Sec’y. 





FROM ARKANSAS. 


Bureau REFUGEES, FREEDMEN, Erc., 
For MIssouRI AND ARKANSAS, 
Litre Rock, March 7, 1866. 


Rev. J. M. WALDEN, Cor. Sec.: 

Your letter of January 8 was received while 
the General was absent inspecting other parts 
of the state, and since his return, the press of 
business has prevented an earlier reply. 

The Assistant Commissioner directs me to 
forward extracts from his January Report, 
that you may select such parts for publication 
as may be of general interest. 


EXTRACTS. 

«* By reference to the tabular statement of 
the issues of rations in January, it will be seen 
that 47,836 rations were issued to 2,447 Refu- 
gees, against 19,352 rations issued to 1,356 
Refugees in the preceding month, and that 
11,696 rations were issued to 547 Freedmen, 
against 15,850 rations issued to 714 Freedmen 
in the preceding month, showing a large 
increase of issues to Refugees, and decrease to 
Freedmen. I apprehend that a still larger 
increase of issues to Refugees will be shown 
by the returns for the month of February. In 
many parts of the state, there was but a scanty 
supply of food last fall, and this has been ex- 
hausted. The poor people are without money 
or means to procure food from a distance, and 
there seems to be no alternative but to supply 
the destitute women and children from the 
Commissary Stores of the Government, or 
leave them to starve to death. 

«Great care is taken to avoid issuing ‘sup- 





instances are very rare where the Govern- 
ment’s generosity is thus imposed upon. 

‘I shall not be surprised if we are compelled 
to issue food to four thousand helpless, men, 
women and children, during the next three 
months, or leave them to starve. The civil 
authorities everywhere fail to make any pro- 
vision for the destitute and suffering—they say 
it is out of their power to do so. 

‘In addition to the distribution of subsist- 
ence stores as stated, there have been about two 
hundred and fifty boxes of clothing distributed 
among the destitute wMite people. 

*‘Labor. The demand for laborers has been 
| such, that all Freedmen, able and willing to 
work, have obtained employment for the year 
at good wages, and ‘but very few indeed are 
idle. Large numbers of Freedmen are being 
brought into thig state from Georgia and other 
states. These have been hired at much less 
wages than are paid to those who were resi- 
dents here. I anticipate that those planters’ 
who expect their ‘‘imported” laborers to work 
cheerfully and well for one-half the wages paid 
to their fellow laborers, will be disappointed. 
Nearly all the complaints that are made now, 
are in consequence of one employer attempting 
to induce laborers to leave other employers 
to whom they are known to be bound by con- 
tract for the year. 

‘Circular No. 18 from these Headquarters 
will be applied to suppress these dishonest 
practices. 

** Schools. One thousand, three hundred and 
sixty-one colored children are being taught in 
regularly organized public schools. In addition 
to these, there are between thirty and forty 
schools for colored children on plantations, 
from which we get no reports. There ought to 
be many more, and would be, if teachers could 
be obtained. 

«*Many good schools for colored children are 
in successful operation in Missouri, but no 
reports from them are received. During a 
recent tour into that state, I learned that the 
Freedmen were generally protected by the 
liberal and humane laws that govern there, 
and that all classes were showing signs of 
improvement. Public sentiment, I regret to 
report, has not been improving of late. What- 
ever may be the cause, it is evident that 
intolerance toward Union men, and expressions 
of hatred toward them, and all “‘ yankees” are 
more frequent and fierce, than a few months 
ago.” 
By order of Brig. Gen. J. W. Spracve, 

Assistant Commissioner. 








Greorce E. Dayton, 
Chief Clerk. 





FROM THE FIELD. 


Dear Broruenr,—In my letters from Mem- 
phis, Mobile and New Orleans, I have written 
fully of our work, and freely of the difficulties 
that are to be met in successfully prosecuting 
it. 





plies to improper persons, and I believe the 


If I have spoken of discouragements, it was 
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with the hope that something might be done to 
remove them and not that I felt there was 
nothing to encourage. At all these points 
much good has been accomplished by the ear- 
nest self-denying efforts of the agent and 
teaclters. 

At Natchez, the school buildings are quite 
comfortable. A large church is still held, 
which, with the colored church and a building 
recently erected, accommodate most of the 
children. Other buildings not so comfortable 
are also used. Some effort is made at grading, 
and attended with good results in all the 
schools. I was glad to see so much interest. 
The Chaplain of the 6th Heavy Artillery 
has been quite successful in establishing 
schools in his regiment. It is an important 
work. They may soon be mustered out of 
service, and scattered beyond the reach of 
influences they are now under. If any have 
a claim upon us, it is those who were first 
slaves, then the defenders of our country. At 
Helena, a like work is being accomplished. 
The friends who have known of the Orphan 
Asylum in the Walwork building, will be sorry 
to learn that the property has been restored to 
the former owner, and the asylum necessarily 
removed. A small building was provided, in 
which they remained till March Ist, when, as 
you know, it was consolidated with the Vicks- 
burg Asylum, and placed under the care of 
Mrs. Edgerton as matron, who had so success- 
fully managed it at Natchez. 

At the time of the removal, there were, I 
think, at Natchez, 59 inmates, and at Vicks- 
burg, 74. Since then a few of the larger ones 
have been placed upon the plantation of Major 
Lynch, an Oberlin graduate, who will give 
them school advantages. The sick are to be 
sent to hospital, and perhaps one hundred will 
remain. Most of these are in school, and the 
progress of many is truly wonderful. I noticed 
one little boy, five or six years old, who would 
be thought too small to attend school, unless 
at an asylum, sitting with a book in his hand, 
asif interested in what the class were reading. 
Of course I thought he was “putting on airs.” 





Wear 








Soon the teacher said to him, ‘‘ Moses, you 
may read.” He slipped himself off his seat, 
straightened up, and to my surprise, read a 
verse well in the 2d Reader. Others older are 
in the 3d Reader. Their concert exercises in 
reading, spelling, recitations from the map, 
and iu Bible history, were all well performed, 
and a credit both to scholars and teachers. 
Nothing pleases them more than to have their 
teachers meet with, and read to them on the 
Sabbath. 

They are taught to knit and sew, and the 
larger ones are assigned duties about the 
house, which not only teaches them to work, 
but the labor if not thus performed, would 
necessarily be an expense to the Commission. 
Whatever may be our views as to the duty of 
educating the colored people, such homeless 
orphan children have a claim upon the benevo- 
lence of a christian public. 


which I wish to give you. You know many of 
the steamboat-men on the Mississippi River 
are very considerate of the feelings of us 
white folks, who think it very degrading to 
sit at table with those of color, and will not 
allow a colored man or woman, however 
respectable, to take cabin passage. Among 
the children was a girl 14 years of age, who 
must ever bear the evidence of the degrading 
influence of the ‘‘ peculiar institution.”” She 
was white—no traces of African blood were 
perceptible—yet a slave. For her cabin pas- 
sage was engaged, and state room secured, 
and she took her place at table for the first 
time with white people, and none suspected 
her. Thus all the passengers were degraded: 
—but for their blissful ignorance of the his- 
tory of the little maid. 

All the teachers are engaged in Sabbath 
school. In one school a class of boys from 12 
to 20 years old was given me, and I shall 
never forget the impression made upon my 
mind by the recitation. By each the most 
careful attention was given as the others 
recited, with a thoughtfulness and solemnity 
that indicated they felt the truthfulness of, 
and had a reverence for, the words they 
uttered. Who can estimate the value of such 
a work? 

Opposite Vicksburg is a population of 1500 
or 2000 Freedmen, much more destitute than 
those in the city. Here four of our teachers 
(young ladies) have gone, living in a rough 
board shanty, isolated from all society, and 
deprived of the comforts of home. But the 
work is there, and there they would be to per- 
form it. Nowhere have I seen so much of self- 
denying missionary labor. 

If many of our friends at the North would 
imitate the example of one lady who collected 
a box of such things as every family needs 
for comfort and health, and sent to one of 
these teachers by express with charges pre- 
paid, they would be most gratefully received, 
and the hearts of noble workers in a noble 
cause be gladdened and greatly encouraged. 

At Little Rock, our teachers are faithfully 
laboring, with good results. Last winter, an 
old lady, fifty-five years old, came to our 
schools expressing an earnest desire to learn 
that she might be able to read the Testament, 
and asking if we thought she could accomplish 
it. She was encouraged, has since been in 
school as she could spare time from her work, 
and is now rejoicing in the accomplishment of 
the object for which she so faithfully labored, 
These are single instances of the many. That 
they may be multiplied, and that the efforts 
of our people may not be relaxed, is the wish 
of, Yours respectfully, 

D. T. ALLEN. 





A TEACHER’S APPEAL. 
CLARKSVILLE, TENN., March 8th, 1866. 
‘< WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THEM ?” 
With the Freedmen, I mean. Let them alone, 





An incident occurred in moving the asylum 





give them the privileges due all mortals, and 
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where they are oppressed, befriend them. In the hatred toward such measures, that in 


short, do unto them as you would have them | 
do unto you, and they will not “incite rebel- 
lion, insurrection,” etc., etc., as has been ap- | 
prehended would be the results of their eman- | 


cipation. The past history of the Freedmen 
is well and generally known. Their present 
prospects and condition demand our attention. 


I started out by saying ‘‘let them alone.” | 


But they are not let alone, nor allowed to 
thrive as they would with justice properly 
administered. Therefore, we ask your atten- 
tion, for much as we have done for this people 
it is no time to relax our efforts when enemies 
are on every side, even in high authority, 
working against the final success of a great 
cause, which has already cost much to up- 
hold; and to let all go down at this period 
would incur a reproach upon us. 

The negro is now free in the “ United 
States,” but the institution of ‘‘ Slavery,” so 
long his doom, denied him the privilege of 
that which is essential to the good citizen— 
Education. The institution which did this, 
separated families, and now old, decrepit 
people are left without young hands to sup- 
port them, consequently they must be cared 
for by the benevolent. If you feel weary of 
the constant demand for means, and incline 
to inquire ‘‘ Why not tax the colored people 
who are well to do for the support of these 
poor,”—let me ask how many of any com- 
munity with all the opportunity to amass 
wealth, yet with no capital but bare hands, 
could in two years secure 
homes and meet ordinary liabilities of family 


support, and then support a large class of| 


oor dependent ones? All will answer, few. 
But this picture, though it may seem highly | 
colored, fails to do my subject justice. Iam 
unable to delineate to those who have never | 
seen the Freedmen in the South what my | 
eyes have beheld in an experience of three 
years. Look at your farms, your store- 
houses, your workshops, and how much of all 
that have you gathered together in the space 
of two, three or four years? Coming out of 
a long life of servitude, empty-handed, igno- 
rant, tossed about by the darkest fortunes of 
war, and during its period settling on ground 
from which many have since been removed, 
Can the Freedmen care for these poor—these 
dependent ones? 

It is evident that the spirit of independence 
is innate in the negro, for with pride this one 
and that one, and they not a few, boast that 
they were never dependent on Government, 
and often cases of real suffering have been 
concealed to avoid being dependent. 

The question most at issue is in educating 
these people. That they must be educated is 
now acknowledged even by those who will 
debar them from the rights of franchise, and 
many who plead for the institution of slavery 
are not blind to the fact that ignorance, like 
««gin,” is a reproach to any people. Yet the 
southern white citizens are not inclined to 
encourage teaching niggers, and so intense is 





to themselves | 


many places the cause will meet with perse- 
cution. Yet they plead loyal. We must then 
look to the North, where loyalty is easily dis. 
tinguished. If the national good will be 
advanced, by educating the four millio# ne- 
groes, ‘hitherto kept under foot, let loyal citi- 
zens prove loyalty by action and not by words 
only. Our school systems, however, are im- 
| perfect for want of permanent possession of 
jereente and buildings, of sufficient capacity 
and comfort to insure speedy advancement, 
by regular and uninterrupted duty. At this 
| post our three schools, which are now in 
| Prosperous condition, will continue during 
}the summer, but when the winter comes we 
| will have no accommodations, unless assis- 
tance be rendered for the proper adjustment 
of these embarrassments. No time should be 
| lost. The work demands immediate attention. 


| This field, early occupied by the “ Western 


Freedmen’s Aid Commission,” shows marks 
of great efforts. That Commission still occu- 
ies the ground, and to-day I appeal to the 
| people of the North, or to all who love-to 
}maintain the institutions which make our 
| Union strong and enduring, to weigh well in 
| the balance which points to the ‘justice de- 
| scending scale,” and secure, even if it be the 
|smallest sum, to the treasury of national 
| safety. 

During the erection of the ‘‘ Home for the 
Friendless’”’ in New York, the appeal was 
| made for donations to the value of one brick. 
What did they get? An enormous fund, much 
| of it in contributions not much more than one 
brick. I said we had three schools, though 
small; but when the summer comes, which is 
now approaching, when the disease of small- 
|pox will have subsided, our enrollment will 


} 








| swell to twice the present number — more 


than accommodations can be given. I shall 
hope to find that my appeal is not in vain, 
and that ere the cold chilling winter again 
whistles around us, we will have assistance 
in establishing such an institution as will 
show to the world that we are not blind to 
the sure road to national preservation. Come 
now, though we may erect our buildings of 
wood, let us take shares and call the shares 
bricks. We will value one brick at one half 
cent, ten bricks, five cents, and so on. Our 
brick-yard will be under the superintendence 
of Dr. R. 8S. Rust, Corresponding Secretary, 
Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Don’t laugh at my calculations. 
You may think it useless to descend from 
great demands to count the value of mites. 
I think if every one who has ever donated to 
this great cause would now donate the value 
of one brick for the building of school-houses 
among the Freedmen, that few of you could 
buy out that brick-yard. Try it and see, and 
you shall hear from me the result of the 
experiment, and I trust bear about you a 
consciousness of having done a good deed, 
and the remembrance in coming years, that 
when our beloved country was in peril, when 
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dark days cast gloomy shadows over the 
emancipated, a little mite helped to weigh in 
the balance to your credit. ‘* When Ethiopia 
stretched forth her hands to God,” the Lord 
saw and heard all that was done, and marked 
those who did unto one of the least of these 
asdoing unto him. More anon. 

J. L. Roperrs. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ATHENS, ALA., March 1, 1866. 
Rev. J. M. WALDEN, D. D.: 


Dear Brotner,— .. =—. The month of 
February has been a pleasant one to us, for 
the progress of our pupils has been more 
general and rapid than in any preceding 
month. 

Though the novelty of going to school has 
passed away, the zeal and enthusiasm remain, 
burning brighter and brighter all the. time. 
There seems to be a growing ambition among 
them to be somebody. Their self-respect. is 
becoming quite apparent. Some who came to 
us a few months ago, the rudest, roughest 
specimens of the plantation “nigger,” now 
show considerable polish in their manner and 
on their boots. They take a pride, too. in 
keeping their school-rooms neat and orderly, 
and had we good, well-furnished rooms, pos- 
sibly we should feel an honest pride in our 
school. 

As it is, this fine, orderly set of scholars, 
unsurpassed in faithfulness, diligence and 
progress in learning—seated on all manner 
of benches, in rooms sadly out of repair— 
remind one of the ‘‘ jewel in a swine’s snout.” 
Still, we are determined to go on polishing 
the jewel, hoping and praying that it may 
soon have a better setting. 

The house we occupy, leased to us by the 
Bureau, if repaired and fitted up properly, 
would afford ample accommodations for school 
and **home.” I hope the Commission will 
purchase it immediately, as it is the only 
place which we have the least hope of securing 
for our school. 

We have material here for a noble band of 
teachers. We are training them with an eye 
to their future usefulness as educators and 
elevators of their race. We do not like to 
think of the possibility of this fine school, so 
well graded, so thoroughly systematized in 
all its departments, being disbanded—these 
fine buds of promise overgrown with thistles: 
it must not be. 

Surely the benevolence of the North could 
be directed in no channel more certain to 
carry good to the Freedmen, than in the es- 
tablishment of permanent schools for their 
instruction; and there is no promise of per- 
manence without the purchase of school 
property. 

This house stands on a fine, large lot, with 
plenty of room for garden and play-grounds. 
T hope the Commission will purchase it. 

Just here, I was interrupted by a 


“tapping at my chamber door.” It was a 








nice, old ‘‘ aunty,” with her light-red turban 
and her hood, with starched apron of snowy 


white. She held in her hand a little basket 
of eggs, which she presented with humble 
courtesy. I thanked her for her gift, regard- 
ing it, of course, as an offering upon the 
shrine of Freedom. 

She came in and sat down for a few min- 
utes, discoursing eloquently on ‘dis good 
Freedom dat we black people has got,” bless- 
ing the Lord for ‘Abraham Lincoln, de 
Northun ladies an dis lovely school!” 

Her face was radiant with the deep emotion 
that thrilled her grateful soul. I wish I could 
remember her glowing periods. But the clos- 
ing scene was so impressive, that I cannot 
now think of anything else. She always 
shakes hands when she comes and when she 
leaves. 

This time the exercise was prolonged in- 
definitely, and before I was aware, I was 
clasped and held in her strong dark arms. 
I think I did not speak or move, for I was 
unprepared for this unlooked-for freak of the 
old lady’s affection. Never shall I forget the 
look of earnest solemnity and deep reverence 
with which she imprinted upon my brow a 
fervent kiss—exclaiming, as she did so, ‘‘Oh 
I does love you! de Lord know I does, ’cause 
He loves you a heap. While you and de Lord 
is here, it is mighty good times for de black 
people. Masser Jesus will never leave us 
while you is here, for He allus stays where 
is. But you go, and de Lord will go 


*“ The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 

Surely there is missionary work for me to 
this benighted soul; her theology must be 
looked after. Yours truly, 

Mary F, WEtts, 
Supt. F. S., Athens, Ala. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS, 


Dear Brotner,—A few evenings since, a 
colored boy came into my school, and after 
listening for two hours to the exercises, appa- 
rently enraptured, he came to. me and said, 
‘Teacher, soon after our troops came to 
Washington, the good people up North sent 
down two ladies by the name of Gillmore to 
teach my race; they gave us books and taught 
us to read and write; and I soon got a quite 
smart chance of learning, and they put me to 
teaching the rest ; but after awhile, the schools 
broke, and I got to be waiter for Major : 
(the name has gone from me) * * * and a few 
days ago we came to Texas, and I thought I 
would call and see what is being done for my 
race in Galveston. And now, Teacher, I want 
to give you this, (handing me a dollar, the 
same which I enclose in this) to purchase 
books for poor children here.” He then wrote 
his name and residence in a better hand than 
I now write—James H. Johnson, Washington, 





2. 
I gave a dollar’s worth of books, and send 
the dollar to you. You will please give a dol- 
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lar’s worth of books and hand the dollar to 
another, etc., etc., and let the books be used 
for the benefit of his race whether here or 
elsewhere. 

The other day an old gray-headed colored 
man gave me a dollar. ‘“* Why do you give this 
to me,”’ said I. ‘*’Cause what you says makes 
me feel good in my heart.” Another gave me 
a silver pencil. A company of them offered 
me a room and board gratis; but I thanked 
them most heartily, and declined their too 
generous offer; another does my washing for 
nothing. Fruits and cakes of all kinds are 
daily furnished me by my pupils. One said to 
me, ‘‘ Bro. Tambling; it is the deep feeling of 
my heart, and I woke up thinking about it 
last night, that if I should see a man pointing 
@ gun at you to shoot you, I would jump in 
and take the ball; ‘cause your life is worth a 
dozen such lives as mine; and'I believe the 
Lord would be pleased to take me to heaven.” 

Last Monday, I was called to the bed of a 
dying man, who had been very wicked all the 
days of his life, and was now in great distress 
about his soul. I told him that his fears were 
occasioned by the Lord knocking at the door 
of his heart, at this the eleventh hour, seeking 
an entrance, that Jesus died for him, and was 
now agonizing in prayer for him with groan- 
ings which could not be uttered—that all he 
had to do was to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and be saved. I then prayed, asking 
God to put underneath the dying man, his 
everlasting arms, and give him strength to 
exercise faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which 
he was pleased todo. And the dying man’s 
countenance lit up and shone Jike the face of 
an angel, and he sat up in bed and praised 
Jesus for redeeming love, while his wife, who 
for many days had been earnestly praying for 
him, fainted, and was borne away in the arms 
of her friends. The next day I called again ; 
and after prayer, while I was holding his 
hand, his soul took its flight, to be forever 
with the Lord. This man was black as the 
blackest. But who among those who have 
styled themselves masters upon the earth— 
masters and owners of human flesh—shall be 

found white enough to sit with this man and 
his Master at the marriage-feast of the Lamb, 
in the kingdom of his glory? 

We had a refreshing season in our prayer- 
meeting night before last,—saints were re- 
vived, and sinners convicted, cried out, ‘‘ What 
must I do to be saved?” Our schools are 
crowded—we need help. Yours truly, 

C. L. TamBiinea. 
Pine Biurr, ARK., Feb. 24th, 1866. 
Rev. J. M. WALDEN: 

Having a little leisure yesterday p. m. from 
my duties as Ass’t Surgeon, 4th U.S. C. A., 
(Hy.,) I dropped in to spend a few moments in 
the Colored Scbool kept by Mr. T. S. Byers of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Commission. 

About seventy scholars were in attendance, 
of different ages, apparently from 5 to 25 


«v0 
years. Not more than half were pure black; 


some were yellow, some nearly white, and one 
little girl, with dark hair and eyes, and deli- 
cate features, and white skin, I took to be the 
daughter of some white family ; but learned to 
my surprise that she wasafreed slave. Thegen- 
eral appearance of the school was good. Good 
order prevailed, and the scholars appeared to 
be making good progress in their studies, 
Some of them were just beginning to learn, 
while others were able to read fluently in the 
Third or Fourth Reader. To my question 
whether there was any difference in the capa- 
city and progress of the jet blacks, and those 
of fair complexion, Mr. B. replied that he 
could see no difference. I left under a strong 
conviction that Mr. Byers is doing a good 
work. A. Srockwe.t, 
Ass’t Surgeon, 4th U.S. C. A. 





Sprine HILL, Tenn., March 3d, 1866. 
e+ 8 © February was a stormy and cold 
month, but the average attendance increased 
seven and a half over January. Many of the 
scholars come from a distance—three little 
boys, brothers, walk three miles, and they 
are very regular, losing only three days dur- 
ing the cold and wet month of February; the 
youngest is only seven years old. 

The health of the children is pretty good, 
though many of them have had severe colds. 
I seldom need to use the whip—this surprises 
the white people, and even the colored people 
themselves, because the ‘‘bull-whip” has been 
the first and last resort in controling the col- 
ored people. 

We have some cases of remarkable prof- 
ciency. Some scholars, who have been in 
school but five months, beginning in the A, 
B, C’s, are now in the Third Reader and 
geography. 

The colored people are about to erect a 
large school-house here, but events that are 
transpiring greatly dishearten them. They 
seem to stand in constant fear that their free- 
dom will be short-lived. Some of the white 
people are bold enough to avow this openly. 

The Freed people in this vicinity, as a rule, 
are industrious and peaceable; willing to 
work hard for what they get. They are con- 
fident they can work out for their race an 
honorable future, if they are not hampered 
and abused. 

The Sabbath school continues its interest. 
The children would be very much lost with- 
out it; they show a zeal and perseverance in 
braving cold and rain, to come to Sabbath 
school, that would shame many neighborhoods 
at the North. 

We feel very lonely at times, but God is 
with us; we feel that our efforts are for the 
advancement of His kingdom, therefore we 
are content to labor on. 

Very truly yours, Henry C. Eppy. 


DELAWARE Mission, KAwsa8, Feb. 28, 1866. 
The colored children here are 








learning very rapidly. I never knew a school 
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of white children do better. The two mothers 
to whose homes I go every morning to hear 
them read, are getting along very nicely; the 
younger one of the two, is now reading in 
Wilson’s First Reader ; the older one does not 
Jearn so fast, for she has a large family of lit- 
tle ones, and does not get much time for her 
pook; she is reading in words of four letters 
however. In the monthly report I have not 
included these two mothers, as they do not 
attend school. They are a part of my mis- 
sionary work, and I find that they make great 
exertions in order to be ready for my morning 
visit. I have an evening school for the men; 
they are reading in the Primer and studying 
Arithmetic. Iam trying in every way to do 
alll can forthem...... 

Yours very respectfully, 

Mary FarRRAnpD. 


Sepa iA, Mo., Feb. 27, 1866. 
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Dear Srr,—I have made some inquiries as 
to the condition of the Freedmen at this p‘ace 
and vicinity. I find that they are getting 
along on the whole quite well. There has 
been some suffering, and there is still some, 
but no more than among the poor whites. 
They are providing for their own poor; they 
have a poor-house, in which they care for 
and feed those unable to provide for them- 
selves. In general they are industrious and 
enterprising, and those who can work, find 
enough to do at fair wages. Their prospects 
are fair, and I regard them as a hopeful class. 
I have been to the school taught by Mr. Stu- 
art, sent out by your society, twice, and find 
it full to overflowing with children of all ages 
eager jo learn and making rapid progress. 
The school is entirely too large for one teacher 
to manage, there being seventy or eighty in it. 

They have had a night school, taught by 
their minister, a colored man, which is well 
attended. There should be at least two more 
day schools here, and there are several other 
points where schools should be established at 
once in this county. 

Yours fraternally, 


6ra U.S. Cow’p Art , (HEAVY,) 
Natcuez, March 5th, 1866. } 

Dear Srr,—Do you know I think you have 
reason to regret that you have never been 
permitted to visit my school? I remember 
you did visit my ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Seminary” 
last spring, but I refer to my regimental 
school, which is, please let me say, about as 
good as can be. I have been so fortunate as 
to have some of the best companies in the 
regiment, those who were interested in learn- 
ing, or at least enough of them to make a good 
school. 

I taught alone to-day, (Mrs. Brockway 
having left for Rodney this morning to start a 
school) and had seventy present. 

As Lam hearing the last class read, suddenly 
there came an imperative command, * Fall 
put every man of you!”’ The frowns began to 
gather, for no one wished to leave, but they 


J. M. Bowers. 





soon gave place to broad smiles, for it was 
noised abroad that the paymaster was on 
hand, instead of the dreaded battalion drill. 
Books were closed in a hurry, and I was soon 
left alone, feeling not in the least surprised 
that they were so rejoiced, for it is nearly six 
months since they were last paid off. 

You will notice that my enrollment is smaller 
than for the preceding month. A few of the 
stragglers have dropped off, which has made 
a greater change in the whole number than in 
the average. There are always more or less 
in a Co. who “don’t know nothin’,” and what 
is still worse, don’t care to know anything. It 
sometimes happens, however, that these same 
know-nothings take a sudden fancy that they 
would like to learn something, usually after 
the order has gone forth from Headquarters, 
that every man who will not attend school, 
must be kept at work during sehool-hours. 

It is amusing under such circumstances to 
see one of them come into school. Of course 
my first question is, ‘* What is your name?’’ 
(The answer is not always Geo. Washington, 
for I remember that once it was General 
Washington.) Next, ‘‘Why haven’t you been 
into school before?” ‘* Well, I couldn’t com- 
pose my mind to study.” 

“Now, if I let yon have a book, will you 
come into school every day when you are not 
on duty ?” 

«Oh, yes’en, I’m bound to learn now, 
shure.” 

He takes the book, sits down, and soon 
becomes deeply interested, perseveres for a 
few days as long as the ‘“‘order’’ is in force, 
and then is not seen for weeks, or till some- 
thing else prevails upon him to come in 
again. 

This time he comes looking a little ashamed. 
I wait for him to speak first, and usually hear, 
‘«¢ School-mistress, got any more books? some- 
body’s done took mine.” 

With his second book, I throw in ‘a little 
wholesome advice, such as, ‘“‘ Now, if you want 
to keep this book, you must come to school.” 

But don’t think after this account that these 
are the ones who make my school the inter- 
esting one it is; that would be too great a 
mistake. There are many who are in every 
day they are not on duty, and these are the 
ones who make the advancement and whom it 
is a pleasure to teach. 

Not the least pleasant of our duties are our 
labors in the Sabbath school, which is super- 
intended by Chap. Bois. He always spends 
a short time talking to them after the lessons 
are over, and the close attention that is given 
him, and the tears that are to be seen in many 
eyes, show that his words take effect. I am 
sure some good seed will be sown, which will 
in time, spring up and bring forth fruit... . 

Very respectfully, A, O, Manrsu. 


PRINCEVILLE, ILL., March 26, 1866. 
Brotner WALDEN,—I send you in this let- 
ter $5 for the Freedmen; a Sunday marriage 
fee. Yours truly, Ss. B. 5S. 
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Mempuis, Tenn., Feb 24, 1866. 
Rev. R. 8. Rust, D. D.: 


Dear Srtr,—My school this month has proved 
A 


a very pleasant one with one exception. 
very sad thing occurred two days before school 
closed, on account of which we lost one day. 
One of the boys belonging to my school was 
shot dead, on his way to school, by a small 
Irish boy, as I understand from some of the 
scholars, who were witnesses of the deed, 
without any provocation. It is not the first 
time that we have been troubled by this same 
boy. Not long ago, a bunch of lighted fire- 
crackers were thrown into the window of the 
school-house, which, of course, entirely dis- 
composed the children, and sent them rushing 
out of doors, when this boy fired a pistol twice 
among them, but happily not injuring any 
one. There is a white school opposite our 
barracks, consequently, we are exposed to 
such boys as that. The sanitary condition of 
my school has been excellent, only few being 
obiiged to be absent on account of sickness. 

I have promoted a class from the Second to 

the Third Reader, also received a class from 

the Primary Department into the Second 

Reader. Very respectfully yours, 

Marttiz W. Farrriexp. 

Mempuais, Tenn., February 24th, 1866. 

Dear Srr,—My month of labor just past, 
has, for the most part, been very pleasant. 

The number of pupils sufficient to keep me 

constantly employed, not as many as formerly, 

but a pleasant number to care for. I am 
gratified each month by the marked improve- 
ment of my scholars in habits of application, 
punctuality and neatness. There has been 
but little irregularity in attendance, and no 
sickness among the pupils during the month. 
An unpleasant affair occurred at our barracks 
on Thursday. One of our boys, when on his 
way to the school-house to build the fire, and 
when quite near the gate, was shot by a white 
boy and instantly killed. From all we could 
gather, it was done without the least provoca- 
tion. We have had frequent annoyances from 
the same source, but nothing of a serious 
nature until now. Our school was, in conse- 
quence of the affair, suspended for that day. 
I am a little fearful it will have a tendency to 
lessen our number, but hope otherwise. There 
are a few things that have added interest to 
this month, and made it one long to be re- 
membered by me. Among the most pleasant 
is the visit to this city of Prof. Ogden, who 
has given us a fresh impetus for our work. 
His practical knowledge of teaching, and his 
excellent and useful suggestions, will greatly 
aid me in carrying out my crude plans. 

We are looking forward to a nice school- 
house here, and a fine graded school. Pos- 
sibly, the pleasant anticipation will be all we 
shall ever realize. Our superintendent, by 
constant exertion, has made us exceedingly 
comfortable -this month. We here have a 
large field of usefulness. 


GALLATIN, TENN., Feb. 28, 1866. 
I took the Primary 
Department at the first of this month. I now 
have about forty scholars doing well in the 
First Reader. 

Our Sabbath school is large and interesting. 
I have a class of fifteen in number, which 
memorized over six hundred verses in the 
New Testament this month. The largest num- 
ber committed by any one, is one hundred and 
forty-eight verses. 

The deportment of my pupils is tolerably 
good. The children are generally yielding 
in their dispositions, willing to conform to any 
requirement of their teacher. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Resecca J. Woopwarp. 


CoLorED HospPitTa., 
Natcuez, Miss., March 1, 1866. 
DEar FRIEND: 


c e's & © we 6 I thought when 
making out my last report, that this time I 
could submit a statistical report of my conva- 
lescent class; but owing to some changes, I 
cannot well do so. The first of February I 
commenced with twenty scholars, fourteen of 
these were convalescents, who were able to 
walk to my room to recite; two were nurses, 
and four were the children of an old servant 
of the Dahlgreen family, who had been per- 
mitted to remain on the place until he could 
make other arrangements. I employed two 
hours in the morning in teaching them, and 
would often visit the wards of those who were 
too sick to leave their beds, and read to them 
from the Bihle and Sunday school papers. 
Evenings I taught the employers, when they 
could find time after the duties of qhe day 
were done to recite alesson. I had a class in 
the Second Reader, and one in the First Read- 
er, and also a writing class. One of the abe- 
cedarians is a little boy of five years of age, 
who bears the euphonious name of ‘‘ Ducky.” 
I gave him a blue check apron, which greatly 
pleased him. .When I told him that I was 
going to leave the Hospital, his little black, 
shiny face looked more serious than one would 
imagine it possibly could; and for once in his 
life he did not show his small white teeth. He 
said that he did not want me to leave, because 
he liked me. I asked him why he liked me. 

The poor child was puzzled, but after looking 
up the chimney and down on the floor fora 

few minutes, he Aad it; and smiling wonder- 

fully; as Gail Hamilton says—latitudinally 

and longitudinally, ‘‘’way round to the back 

of his head, up to his nose and down under 

his chin,” he answered quickly, ‘‘’Cause you 

gave me an apron with buttons on the shoul- 

ders.” If the kind Northern friend, who sent 

down that little half-worn apron, could have 

seen the gratification depicted on the ebony 

face, as Ducky claimed the garment for “his 


| 





}own,” it would have more than paid him or 
her. 


The children always considered it an espe- 





Yours very respectfully, Mary E. Tyrer. 





cial privilege to sit by my fire, and often after 
school hours, they would look half shyly at 
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me, fearing that possibly I might “scold ;” 
and then gathering themselves up into as 
small a compass as possible, slip quietly down 
on the floor with their feet close into the coals, 


giving a perfect picture of squatter sovereignty. | _ 


This pre-emption right used to annoy me 
exceedingly when I looked at their dusky 
faces beaming with satisfaction. I did not 
have the heart to send them to the wards, but 
meekly concluded to consider myself a ‘‘ mar- 
tyr to the cause” and bear it patiently. 
A few days ago, ‘‘ Old Uncle John Brown,” 
who has been suffering intensely for months, 
with an ulcer, experienced religion, and his 
poor old body forgot its misery in the peace 
and joy which flowed in upon his soul. He 
has but a few days more to live, but now looks 
anxiously forward to the many mansions in 
his Father’s house. I asked ‘‘ Uncle Billy” if 
he too could not trust in a Saviour’s love. He 
answered, ‘‘ Miss Gussie, I is tryin’, if de good 
Lord only helps me.” If some of the copper- 
heads at home, whose unjust prejudices still 
cling to them like the fabled shirt of Nessus, 
and who stoutly uphold the doctrine that these 
“niggers” are a species of the monkey, could 
only have witnessed this little episode, they 
surely would have admitted that there was 
something very like a soul there anyhow. 
These are a few of the scenes connected 
with our daily life down here. We are thank- 
ful for the privilege of being engaged in so 
good a cause, and the contumely that we some- 
times meet with, affects us but very little, so 
long as we have some generous, noble friends 
at home, who will continue to sustain us in our 
work. Very truly, Aveusta V. WoLrE. 


Co.tumsus, Kr., Feb. 28, 1866. 


Dear Sir: . . . . . Notwithstanding the 
many changes in our school, teacher leaving, 
ete., we are progressing finely. We have some 
bright scholars. I had a class in the First 
Reader, who began in December; they are 
now reading well in the Third Reader; the 
same class are also in Primary Arithmetic and 
Spelling. I have taught the advanced Depart- 
ment since coming here, with exception of the 
class mentioned. We have one class in Prac- 
tical Arithmetic that is making rapid progress. 
The sanitary condition of the school is good. 

Permit me to trouble you to read the pro- 
gramme of exercises in my room ; by this you 
can form a better idea of the amount of 
instruction given. 

I have taught one term of twenty evenings 
for the benefit of the older ones who work 
through the day. I am now teaching a second 
term. The pupils pay the expenses of the 
school; it is not connected with the Commis- 
sion in any way. The freed people are so 


eager to learn, that I am willing to make some 
sacrifice to teach them. I am enjoying better 
health than I have for several years before, 
hence I feel that my work should be according 
Our Sabbath school con- 
Very respectfully, 


to strength given. 
tinues prosperous. 
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COMMISSION. 

By the recent union of the Refugee and 
Freedmen’s Commissions in the East, the 
Western Department of the American Freedmen’s 
Aid Commission became the only general or- 
ganization in the country whose specific object 
was “to promote the education and elevation 
of the Freedmen.” As the BULLETIN goes to 
press we barely note that at a meeting held in 
Richmond, Ind., April 5th, the Western De- 
partment, in order to conform the organization 
to the facts before the public, so amended its 
constitution as to set aside everything relating 
to a departmental character. These amend- 
ments were approved by a joint-committee of 
the Western and Northwestern Commissions. 
By this action, Levi Corrin becomes the 
Treasurer of the AMERICAN FREEDMEN’S AID 
Commission, a fact that will be especially 
gratifying to the friends of the Freedmen’s 
cause in Great Britain, as well as in our own 
country. 


EAST AND WEST. 


An official communication on another page 
in regard to the Agents and Teachers em- 
ployed among the Freedmen by the Aid Com- 
missions of the country, shows that there 
were, at the time the facts for the report were 
received, nearly twice as many persons labor- 
ing in the Atlantic States as in the Mississippi 
Valley. It was, perhaps, to be expected that 
the East would be found to have the greater 
number of laborers in this work; for there 
were three Commissions, one in Boston, one 
in New York, and one in Philadelphia, or- 
ganized in the order named, in existence six 
months before there was any organized move- 
ment in the West, and nearly a year before 
either of the existing western Commissions 
was formed. The disparity, as represented, 
so much greater tlian even this priority of 
work would have suggested, is worthy of 
attention. 

All who pave given this great charity any 
thought, know full well that whether East or 
West, far more needed to be done than could 
possibly have been accomplished by the means 





TamerRson Z. CARLISLE. 


contributed and laborers employed; neverthe- 
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less, the bulk of the work has been, from the 


Freedmen, in their lowly abodes, have given, 


first, in the Mississippi Valley, whether the| and are giving, homes to an untold number of 


number or cond?‘ 
into consideration. In 1860, the colored popu- 
lation of the Suath was about equally divided 
between the Atlantic and Mississippi slave 
States; but at that time, while there were 
260,000 more free colored people in the East 
than in the West, there were 270,000 more 
slaves in the West than in the East. Four- 
sevenths of the whole slave population of the 
Mississippi Valley were located in Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, where, on sugar 
and cotton plantations, slavery existed in its 
most brutal forms. The system pursued by 
the slave-breeding States of stocking that 
market with the most vicious and unmanagea- 
ble, has also had its influence upon the char- 
acter of the slave population of the two 
sections. 

But beyond the number and character of 
the slaves and the character of the slavery, 
this Western field was peculiarly affected by 
the operations of the war. In the East, the 
active military operations were confined to a 
narrow plain along the sea-eoast, excepting 
those in Virginia; while, in the West, the 
whole Valley was an extended battle-field, 
where, in the varying fortunes of the war, the 
contending armies swayed to and fro for suc- 
cessive months; here the Union forces literally 
swept over whole States, and, indeed, over a 
considerable proportion of the whole rebellious 
district, from the line of the Blue Ridge to 
the Indian Territory; and in all this contest 
those privations to which the inhabitants of 
an invaded country are subject, fell first and 
last and heaviest upon the Freed people. 
Hence, from the time that the first starving 
and naked company was thrown into Cairo, 
until months after hostilities ceased, these 
people were gathered into Freedmen’s Camps 
—a place the name of which even yet conveys 
to the mind only the idea of want and suffering. 

In the West, a large proportion of the col- 
ored troops were enlisted, and, as a result, 
the widows and orphans of most of those who 
fell in battle are to be found here, and hun- 
dreds of them were among the miserable in- 
mates of the Freedmen’s Camps. Hence it is 
that while but two Orphan Asylyms are re- 


ported for the East, no less than thirteen have} in making change. 


been maintained for a longer or shorter period 


« che Freedmen be taken/| those children who have been made orphans 


by slavery and the war. 

The communication states that east of the 
mountains 405 Agents and Teachers were em- 
ployed, while west of them the number was 
287. From statistics which have been re- 
ceived very recently, it is certain that this 
last number is even too large, and it is now 
probable that not more than two hundred 
persons are Jaboring in behalf of the Freed- 
men in the eight Western slave States—not 
more than one-half the number engaged in 
the seven Atlantic slave States. 

It must not be concluded from these facts 
that the West has not been earnestly engaged 
in this work. Not only are the oldest Freed- 
men’s Aid Societies to be found in the East, 
but the population from which they draw 
their means is nearly fifty per cent greater, 
and the wealth of the section they canvass 
seventy per cent greater than that in the 
West—while, at the same time, they have 
received a very large share of all the contri- 
butions that have come from Great Britain. 
We make no invidious comparisons— we 
simply state the facts as they are, that all 
who are interested in this great work may 
know why more has been done in the East 
than in the West, and may also know where 
there is the greatest need of that aid which a 
Christian public is extending to the Freedmen 
through the agency of the Aid Commissions. 





PAYING TUITION. 


In many ways the Freedmen are co-workers 
in the benevolent efforts made in their behalf. 
They have added a considerabte sum to the 
fund that has been contributed to their cause. 
Before the close of the war some Commissions 
had stores in charge of trustworthy men, the 
purpose of which was to furnish useful articles 
to the freed people who were earning wages, 
at reasonable rates, and thus save them from 
the hands of unscrupulous sutlers and other 
adventurers who would charge fabulous sums 
for their goods, and then defraud the ignorant 
freedmen in quality, weight and measure, and 
As the stock of the Com- 
missions was transported free and no license 





in the West—eight of which are still in opera- 


tion, while, to their praise be it said, the|furnish goods at a comparatively low price, 


was required, these “ freedmen stores” could 
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‘and yet have a fair margin in their favor. 


These profits passed into the Treasury of the 
Commissions to be expended in supporting 
schools, ete. One Commission, in this way, 
paid a large per centum of the expenses of its 
schools. It should be added that these stores 
were. likewise the depositories of goods for 
donation to the needy and poor. 

Nearly two years ago the policy of receiving 
tuition from those able to pay was inaugur- 
ated, and was soon adopted by all the Aid 
Commissions. It was argued that it would be 
an advantage to the freed people to encour- 
age them to pay both for books and tuition 
as they had the ability, as it would not only 
teach them to save their money, but also to 
expend it for something of real value to them- 
selves—lessons which every ex-slave must 
learn, and the sooner the better. To North- 
ern people who glory in the Free School Sys- 
tem, the thought of receiving tuition is not at 
first a welcome one, but the earnest friends 
of the Freedmen who urged this policy, com- 
prehended the difference between a system 
supported by public taxation and any number 
of schools, more or less, supported by private 
donations—the one class being properly Free 
schools and the other being nothing more than 
Charity schools, and believing that there 
would be no true benevolence in receiving 
free those able to pay tuition—the plan has 
come into very general practice. 

It would be difficult to estimate how much 
the freed people have in this way contributed 
to the means of their own elevation. From 
the first of November, 1864, to the last of June, 
1865—a period of eight months—the tuition 
collected in the schools at Memphis, Tennessee, 
amounted to above $4500. But at no other 
point in the West was the plan carried out so 
systematically, and at no other point have the 
the freed people been so able to pay tuition 
as there. Teachers in colored regiments 
are supported in whole or in part by the 
soldiers. Just as the outlays of the Com- 
missions have been lessened by these receipts 
of tuition at the more favored points, they 
have been enabled to extend their work to the 
more needy places and more destitute classes. 

Behold this people just coming from slavery, 
cheerfully and efficiently aiding in the sup- 
port of the agencies of civilization among 
themselves, and who does not say, ‘‘God is in 
this work.” 





SCHOOLS IN TENN. AND KY. 


Prof. John Ogden, on Gen. Fisk's staff as 
Superintendent of Education for the District of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, has furnished this 
office with an estimate of the work of Educa- 
tion among the Freedmen in these two States, 
based on data from which he is preparing his 
forthcoming Report. The number of schools 
and teachers are in most instances given exact 
—the number of pupils are estimated, as 
follows : 





Location. By whom Supported. 


Ss | Teach’s 





Memphis, Teun.......|W. F. A. Com........ 
r wake U. P. Miss.........0.... 


“ “ 
Nashville, vi ccsoe W.F.A.C 
“ ‘ 


“ “ 















Clarksville, “ ... ...W.F. A. Com........ 
Gallatin, @ nae “6 8) See 
Murfreesboro,“ ....../ cee F | eee 
Knoxville, “ ..... U. P. Mias.......-0.00. | 

i" 66 assess Independent... eccenees 
Columbia, oS ccceee |\O. S. Pr. Miss........ 

* 6 ccees Independent. p oocccecees 
Lebanon, — - . 
Franklin, “ A. Miss. As 


Spring Hill, ‘“ 
Shelbyville, “ 





rt bed pad ba fd fd Ph fd fd db fd fae) mt bed bed BD OD OD | Schools 





OO CO = OD CO CG mt BD OO BD DO BS CT CD OO Hw CO CD OD GD Cr Or Co 


Pulaski, ~ar “ = 120 
| Athens,  cccees “ CS ettneses 

Chattanooga, “...... “ “ eouseut 300 
Columbus, ee ceneeee es Smee 125 
Paducah, e W. F. A. C........ 160 
Louisville, © ake 2s 4 |Nl 750 
Camp Nelson, “‘ ..... iss 1 | 3 200 
Berea, 6 cee tae 1! 3:100 





The aggregate for Tennessee is 40 schools, 
108 teachers and 6845 pupils; for Kentucky, 
8 schools, 23 teachers and 1335 pupils; for 
the District, 48 schools, 131 teachers and 8180 
pupils. 

Tennessee is better supplied with Freedmen’s 
schools and Teachers than any other State in 
the Mississippi Valley. It was an inviting 
field before a foothold could be secured even 
in Kentucky. The Western F. A. Commission 
early directed its efforts thither; the only 
schools supported in the West by an Eastern 
commission are found there; five denomina- 
tional movements have already been inaugu- 
rated; and independent schools have there 
found most encouragement. 

The work in Tennessee may be classified as 
follows: 

1. That supported by the three Aid Com- 
missions, (the Western F. A. C., Northwestern 
F. A. C., and Penn. F. R. Association, ) compris- 
ing 19 schools, 52 teachers, and 3060 pupils 
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2. The denominational work, (supported by 
the United Pres. Mission, American Baptist 
Mission, 0. S. Pres. Mission, M. E. Mission, 
and the American Missionary Association,) 
comprising 13 schools, 42 teachers, and 2835 
pupils. 

8. The independent work, (supported entirely 
by the Freedmen,) comprising 8 schools, 14 
teachers and 950 pupils. 





Fisk Scnoot.—Prof. Ogden writes from 
Nashville in regard to this school: ‘‘ Our school 
still increases in numbers and influence and 
popularity. We number now about 700 in 
attendance, be ides the night school—about 
100. We are seating the rooms and grading 
the school as fast as we can.” 

He adds that efforts are being made to 
establish similar schools, with a Normal 
Department, at Chattanooga and Memphis. 








Children’s Department. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ OFFERING. 


Naris, Gracie and Serepta, are three little 
girls living with their grand parents in the 
city of Cincinnati. This excellent and wealthy 
family have long been friends to the poor col- 





sleeping in your nice bed and warm room, a 
great many little freed girls were under old 
tents or in poor log-houses without any bed on 
which to rest, with only some old clothes or 
blankets to keep them warm.” 

She then told them about the poor food that 
these children had, and how often they were 
without anything to eat, and how glad those 
poor children would be to have a nice warm 
breakfast such as had been prepared for them. 

She also told them what good people in the 
North were doing to send food and clothes 
and books and Teachers to the poor colored 
children. The little girls then said that they 
wanted to do something too, and ran away to 
their room. They soon came back with all 
the money they had been saving, and laid the 
shining pieces of silver on the table—amount- 
ing to one dollar and ten cents. 

Serepta, a sweet little girl, only three years 
old, had been standing by her Grandma all this 
time listening to what she had said about the 
freed children, and when Naris and Gracie 
had laid their money on the table, she slipped 
two cents, all that she had, into the offering 
so gently as to be almost unnoticed, while a 
bright tear stood in each of her blue eyes. 

The money was sent into the Treasury of 
the Western Freedmen’s Commission, and with 
the premium on the silver made $1.24 for the 
aid of the Freed children. 





HELENA, ARK., January, 1866. 





ored people, and did much to help them even 
years ago, when nearly all the colored child- 
ren in our country were slaves. 


ow ienaite It was on Thanksgiving morning, 
as I was preparing to take my school to the 
church, (a reformed mule stable,) that a neat 


One morning, not very long since, Naris/| littte note was handed me, written by one of 


and Gracie were not quite pleased with 


|my pupils, a little girl, ten years of age, in- 


the warm breakfast prepared for them. They | forming me of the sudden death of her little 


went away from the table without tasting the 
nice food, because they could not have just 
what they wanted. 

Their Grandma, who was sitting near by, 
noticed what they had done and called them 
to her. She began to talk to them about some 
children of whom she had been reading; 


about the freed children in the South, away | 


where the soldiers have been so long. 

She told them that these freed children 
were little colored boys and girls who were 
slaves until they were all made free by the 
word of a great and good man—‘Can you 
tell me his name?” she asked. 

The little girls had both become interested 
in what their Grandma was telling them, and 
quickly answered, ‘President Lincoln.” 

‘Yes, it was he,” she said, ‘‘and many of 
these freed children, with their mothers, have 
been driven away from their homes, without 
food or clothes, by the men who had owned 
them.” 

‘‘Where are their papas?” asked one of 
the girls. 

**Many of them,” said the lady, ‘are 
soldiers in our army, and are far away from 
their children, and do not even know where 
they are. Now, last night, while you were 





sister, who died in a spasm that morning. [| 
hastened to the home of the afflicted family 
as soon as it was possible: found them in 
deep affliction ; their little Mary was no more. 

I did what I could to comfort the bereaved 
ones: placed a few white flowers, which I 
selected for the occasion, on the motionless 
breast, and after reading a portion of the 11th 
chapter of John and prayer, they followed her 
remains to the grave with two of their friends 
to bury her. 

The colored people do not often have funeral 
services, but on the following Sabbath, I col- 
lected the children of all the Sabbath schools 
together and invited Capt. Farree to address 
them on that solemn occasion. 

Little Mary F. Hall was a mulatto girl, of 
nearly eight years of age; she had a remark- 
able intellect, and was the most advanced 
pupil in my school or in the city; her lessons 
were always perfect. J miss her very much. 
She took great pleasure in going about read- 
ing her testament and tracts to those she 
found who could not read, and often went to 





the wharf-boat and read to the soldiers em- 
ployed there. She loved to pray and sing, 
land I believe she died as she lived—a little 


| Christian. ne M. A. CaRTER. 
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THE WESTERN FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, | 
Office--No. 5 Ohio Medical College, 


Store-Room--Same building, No. 87 W. 6th St., 
P. O. Box 932, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
President .. ......++ penecenens . ADAM POE, D. D. 
- BELLAMY STORER, 
REV. J. F. WRIGHT, 
secsseoee REV. WAYLAND HOYT. 
REV. STARK _H. NICHOLS, 
REV. I. W. WILKY, D. D. 
REV. R. 8S. RUST, D D 
J. F, LARKIN. 
A Rt LEVI COFFIN, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Rev. J.M.WaA.Lpen, D.D. 
Rev.G.M.MAxweELL,D.D E. HArRwoop, 
J. F. LARKIN, Rev. H. Stores, D. D., 
Rev.k. 8. Rust, D.D., THomas Kennepy, 
M. SAWYER, R. M. Warrs, 
Rev. J. M. Rep, D.D., Rev. W. C. McCuns, 
Levi CorFIn, R. B. PULLAN, 
Da. J. P. WALKER, Rev. A. R. Ritcurs, 
Rev. D. H. ALLEN, D.D., Da. Wem. H. Mussey. 


It is especially requested that goods donated for the 
relief of the freed people, be packed with care in 
strong boxes; that a list of the articles contained, an 
estimate of their value, and notice of shipment be 
sent by mail to the General Agent; and that the place 
from which they are sent be plainly marked on each 
package, numbering them where more than one is 
sent; otherwise it is impossible to account correctly 
for goods received, or forward them to points to the 
wants of which they would be specially adapted. 

Direct all goods to Levi Corriy, General Agent, 
Western Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 97 West -Sixth- 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Money should be sent by Express or Mail to J. F. 
LARKIN, 25 Third-Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Letters upon the business of the Society and in re- 

rd to educational matters may be directed to the 

orresponding Secretary, Rev. KR. 8. Rust, D. D. 


a 
24 











Ohio. 

Louisia Seeley, Prest. Soldiers’ A. Society, 

Beverly, per Rev. 8 Maxwell, 
Rey. S. Maxwell, Beverly 
Quincey Charge, Central O. Conf. Quincey, 

Logan co., Rev. S. 8S. Barton, 
Rev. S. Rankin, Maxville, Perry co., 
Rev. N. Tl. Fay, Prairie Depot, Wood co., 
Rebecca Shannon, Martinsville, 
Rev. W. 8. Harvey, Logan, 
Hubbell, Cincinnati, 
William A. Miller, North Benton, Mahoning co 
Reese E. Price, Membership, Cincinnati, 
R. M. White, Membership, Cincinnati, 
Miss Mary White, fr. Woodward College, Cin., 
W.G. W. Gano, Cincinnati, 
——— Marietta, 
Rey. J. R. Locke, Mt. Vernon, 
Ladies F. A. 8. per Miss M. Brown, Dayton, 
U., near Hillsboro, Highland co., 
Loomis Whitton, Wellington, 
J. M. Kelly, Bellefontaine. 
Ladies F. A. 8S. per F. D. Fosdick, Glendale, 
Cash per T. Kennedy, Cincinnati, 
L. E. Stevens, Trinity M. E. ch., Cincinnati, 
Cash per Thos. Kennedy, Cincinnati, 


Eqs 
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— or 
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J. Dunlap, Utica, 

Sold. A Society, Mrs. Davis, Pres., Malta, per 
Rey. 8. Maxwell, 

Rey. Samuel Maxwell, McConnelsville, 

Ladies F. A. S. per Mrs. O. F. Town, Dayton, 

Reese E. Price, Cincinnati, 

Rev. J. R. Locke, Mt. Vernon, 

Rev. J. R. Stillwell, per E. D. Davis, Xenia, 

Rev. A. J. Owens, Oxford, per Walden, 

Rev. P. J. May, Wyandott, 

M. E. ch. per Rev. P. J. May, Wyandott, 

Mrs. Adam Poe, per J. M. Walden, 

Ladies F. A. Soc., Cincinnati, 

Rey. Samuel Maxwell, St. Clansville 

Robinson Annual Subscription, Cincinnati, 


BSae ans_hee. 


wiell-inadal 








2 
& 
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23 Bales of Blankets. 


Indiana. 

Rev. J. R. Stillwell, $0 50 
Mrs. M. A. Rudesi!l, Ladies F. A. S., Columbus, 24 50 
2d Presbyterian ch., Fort Wayne, 23 50 
A. D. Parrott, South Whitley, 10 
Rev. J. R. Stillwell, Centreville, 210 50 
German M. E. ch., Canneiton, 3 00 
—— Attica, 11 
Eliza R. Sherwood, Pennville, 1 50 
James Hastie, Vevay 10 00 
Rev. J. R. Stillwell, Centreville, 216 07 
“ “ “ 70 00 
James Neelson, Lancaster, 6 00 
Soldiers’ Aid Society, Greenwood, 15 00 

Rev. J. R. Stillwell, Centreville, 64 7. 
$1146 57 


Great Britain. 


John Greeves, Belfast, Ireland, £50, pr Coffin, 328 80 
Friends’ Central Committee, per G. {y. Alex- 
_ ander, from London, Eng. £500, pr Coffin 8288 00 
Kendall Association, Kendall, Eng., per Jas. 
Thompson, £60, pr L. Coffin, 
Friends and others, in Ireland, per Thos. Bew- 


ley, £500, per L. Coffin, 3276 00 
$7285 92 

Recapitulation. 
Cash trom Ohio, $1,833 3€ 
“ Indiana, 1,146 57 


ead $2,979 91 
Cash from Great Britain, 7,285 92 


Total, $10,265 83 





Stores received during January, February 
and March, from 


Marietta, O., per Hull & Co., 

wees ” Rev. Samuel Maxwell, 
West Alexandria, O., per 8. Smith, 
Cardington, O., per Rey. J. R. Lock 
Blanchester, O., 
Middletown, O., per G. F. Stevens, 
Sabina, O., 
Sardinia, O., per Robert Kincaid, Treas., 
Irwin, O., 
Marion, O., 
Fremont, O., per Mrs. G. C. Canfield, 
Wilmington, O., per W. C. Hadey, 
Chesterville, O., 
Carlisle, O., 
Collinsville, O., P. H. & D. R. R., 
Westboro, U., 
Oberlin, O., per Mrs. C. M. Taylor, 
Col. Gilbert, 
Hocking, O., per Rev. W. T. Harvey, 
Cleveland, Q., for Miss H. Hughes, 
Oregon, O., per Francis Jefery, 
Homer, O., per Rev. J. R. Locke, 
Cincinnati, O., per Emma C. Boon, 

- “ J. Webb, Jr., 
Martinsburg, O , per Rev. J. R. Locke, 
Portsmouth, O., per E. Miller, 
Waynesville, O., 

Glendale, O., Ladies A. Society, 
Miami City, O., per Mrs. G. A. Olingee, 
New Hope, O., Ladies F. A. Society, 
Utica, O., per Rev. J. R. Locke, 
Mt. Vernon, O. 6 
Dayton, 0. Ladies F. A. Society, 
Milton, O. 
Lebanon, o., per Mrs. John C. Skinner, 
“ an D. P. Burnett, 
For Camp Nelson, Ky., per J. M. Walden, 
Richmond, Ind., pr R. A. Mendenhall, Sec. 

“ “ Mrs. S. A. Liiff, 
Madison, “ W. D. Jacobs, 
Brookville, 


Steamer Telegraph, B. B., 
West Alexandria, Pa., per J. C. Davidson, 
De Witt, lowa, per Rev. J. B. Taylor, 


e, 


ee ed ed eed ed) ee) ee ee oe) 


Great Britain. 
72 Boxes of Clothing. 
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Shipments to 
Natchez, Miss., D. W. Knowles, 
Columbus, Ky., Mrs. Hi. L. Carlisle, he 
Memphis, Tenn., 0. E. Waters, §& « 
Shelbyville, “ "John Dunia sp, 8 
Clarksville, ‘‘ John L. Roberts, es 
Nashville, « John Ogden, 
Huntsville, Ala., Chap. Railsback, 

J. ¥. Chalfant, 
For other anutdinnn _ 


*| Low 


Lindenwood, James Dobson 
Libertyville, by Rev. L. Clifford, 
rairie, Holland Ref, Dutch ch. by C. 
Hillegind, 
Lockport, Cong. ch. 
Union morte 

ioseng?) by Rev. A P. Sead, 

Millburn, Cong. «< 
Mokena, “Allen Denny, 
Morton, 








THE NORTHWESTERN 


FREEDMEN’S AID COMMISSION, 


ROOMS, | 
109 Monroe Street—Lombard Block, 
P. 0. BOX 2747, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Board of Directors. 


Rev. R. W. PATTERSON, D. win socveesoeccenes President. 
Rev.T. M. EDDY, D. D., aun seseee Vice=Pres’t. 
Rrv. J. M. WALDEN, D. . D.. — Cor. Sec’y. 
Rev. W. C. JACKSON,. sone Ree. 4 
RB. B. MASON, EsQ..,........0.0ccccceeseee poannseun . Treasurer 
Hon. Grant Goopricu. Rev. H. N. Brsnor, D. D. : 
Rey. E. J. Goopsrrrp. J. H. Mugs, Esq. 
Rev. J. Haven, D.D. C. B. NELSON, Esq. 
Rev. F.W. Brown, D.D. Rev. R. Patrerson, D. D. 
Rey. N.D. WIttiaMson. Rev. C. D. HELMER. 
Rev. R.M. HATFIELD. Leaac T. Greson, Kaq. 
Hon. E. C. Lagnzp. Rey. Gro. DuFFiE_p, D D. 
Hon. ALEX. Ramsey. Rev.J.C. Burroveus,D.D. 
v. E. B. Farrerecpo,D.D. 
Communications, includi Remittances, should be 
addressed to “ Rev. J. M. WALDEN, D. D., Post Office 
Rox 2747, Chicago, Iu.” Boxes of Clothing, etc., should 
be marked “* NORTHWESTERN FRKEEDMEN'’S AID Com- 
MISSION, 109 Monroe Street, , Ju.” The resi- 
dence of the donors should also be plainly marked 
upon the box, and duplicate invoices of contents 
made, one to be placed in the box, and the other to 
be sent by mail to the Corresponding Secretary, as 
abov 


Cash ‘Receipts during February. 













Illinois. 
Albion, 
Barrington Center, 
- Station, 
bas « Evang’! Ger. M.E.ch., 
Brimfield, 


Cedar Point, add’) ‘ 
Cotes § Hon. E. C. Larned, 
E. Suitterlin, 

“ Ww adsworth & Co 

* Second Bapt. ch. by Rev L M Osgood 
Christ ch., add’). 
“ c. Follansbe, 
nes F. F. Spencer, 
“ Jewish eRe Won R. A. M., 
a Savage, Keith 
o Doggett, Bassett & Hills, 
“ 8. M. Nickerson, 
“ A. E. Kent & Co., 
- Olivet Pres. ch. 
“* A News-boy’s offering for the Freedm 
oe Jonathan Burr, 
= Leopold Mayer, 
ses F. Jones, 
ee a is, Sawyer & Co. 


. Avery, 

‘© Preston, Willard & Kean, 
sed Cash items, 

oa Colored School, 

« A friend, 

“ J. G. Swartwout, 


SamatoncaktawaSeRksal= SRERREREoERoBoataa 
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Fairfield, Th. col. by Rev. . Clifford, 
Henderson, by Rev. W. 
Hennepin, add’), 
Homer, Cong ch. 
Kewanee, M, E. ch. 
Lamoille, - 

Lake Forest, Mr. Rossiter, 


G. Graves, 





Palatine, M. E. ch. by J. F. Haven, 
Pecatonica, Mrs. E. Whitlesey, 

7 be ang a 
Quincy, Treas. F. ~ 8. for 6 mont! 21 
South Henderson "0. Fc ™ 
Tolono, add’), 


Rat PhaeBStka FB 


eos 


Iowa. 
U. P. ch. 
Union meeting, 
Biggsville, U. P. ch. 
Burlington, am o M. E. ch. add’l, 


n Baio 
Fort Madison, Union meeting, 
Highland, Mrs. D. A. Stebbins, 
Lime Pissed, by — Cook, 
Mount Bapt. ch. 
“| Oskaloosa, 
Somersett, U. P. ch. add’l, 
Walnut Fork, Dr. A. E. Colrick, 
Wintersett, f P. ch 

rst Pres. ch. 


Wisconsin. 

Bangor, Welsh ch. by J. J. Vaughn, 
Bent a, cco Esq 

“ >. Cover. " 

“ Prot 5 . Emerson, 
Democrat, 
Fair Play, Union meeting, 
Georgetown, 
Hazel (Green, P. M. ch. 
8. 5. otienp, 


Birmingham, 


BawSERBo Shank 
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ee 
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“ 
Jamestown, res ch. 
B. Kilbourn, 
ad WwW. Anderson, 
ee add’l, 
Kaysville, P. M. ch. 
Milton, Cong. > 


Milwaukee, Ref.’ Duteh ch. by J. Vander Menlen, 
New Diggings, P. M. ch. 
> H. Champion, 
as G. Leekley, 
Pleasant Grove, P. M. ch. 
Shullsburg, Cong. ch. 
“ 


P. M, ch. 
« M. E. ch. 

“ Dr. G. W. Lee, 5 

= E. Weatherby, 5 

“ 8. Blackstone, 5 

° Cash, 14 

Stenahten, by E. Hibbard, 3 

Tomah, ad 5 

Washburn. 8° B. Lowell, 1 

Michigan. 
Cedar Springs, oy c.C. —— 21 10 
North Parma, F. A. 8., by iggins, Sec., 62 00 
Schoolcroft, Th col M keh by = AA Dunton 20 00 
Indiana. 
Princeton, by J. D. Paxton, 20 00 
= by Rev. H. J. Lacey, 5 0 
Minnesota. 
Dooleyville, Mrs. M. A. & Miss E. C. Baker, 3 00 
Saratoga, F. A. 8., by G. Gates, Treas., 30 00 
Cash items, 93 25 
Recapitulation. 

Illinois, $3367 68 
lowa, 229 45 
Wisconsin, 282 20 
Michigan, 103 10 
Indiana, 25 00 
Minnesota, 33 00 
Cash items, 93 % 
Total, $4133 68 





Roswey B. Mason, Treasurer. 
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Receipts of Stores during February. AMERICAN FREEDMEN’s Arp ComMIssioN, 
_ ILLINOIS. oi | pl Wasson. " WasurnerTon, D. C., April 2, 1866. 
nson a oit , 
Chatham, 1 Ps | Columbus, 2 PRS Rev. J. M. Waxpey, D. D.: 
Chicago, 8 “ | Delavan, ps Dear S1r,—Gen. Howard has consented, at 
Delavan, 1 “* | Racine, Be t ive fi lecti ith 
Eau Claire, 1 “ | Sheboygan Falls, 1 “ |™y request, to receive for collection, without 
Eureka, 2 “ | Waukesha, 1 “ |charge of any kind, the claims of colored 
—> : * os ca , | Soldiers and their heirs. 
owenen,’ i“ |NorthParm, 3 « He has detailed an officer of his staff and a 
Lisbon, 1 « be lowa. corps of clerical assistants, who will give 
Sane, ; Sees, R | adequate attention to all cases. Communica- 
Millburn; 1“ — tions may be addressed to 
Ottawa, j 1 “ Cleveland, Bb * . Maj. Wm. FowLer, 
Washington, H « | Total, ‘él pkgs “Freedmen’s Bureau, Washington, D.C.” 
All cases heretofore undertaken at this 
we cnsctsionnnnmmnanientetninien 2 packages. | “fice have been transferred to Maj. Fowler. 
Wi = 7° as Be kind enough to give such publicity to 
o_o = this notice as will be likely to forward the 
Chie ie purpose entertained. 
Very respectfully, etc., 
61 packages. J. R. SurpwHerp, Sec’y. 





ANDREWS & BIGELOW, 
Maaufacturers, Publishers, and Wholesale Dealers in 


Outline Maps, School Furniture, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCHOOL APPARATUS; 
Embracing Globes, Tellurians, Orreries, Object Teaching Forms, Geometrical 
and Arithmetical Solids, Numeral Frames, Liquid Slate for 
Black Boards, etc., etc.: 

PusLisHeErs of Camp’s Series of GeocRaPuizs and Mappine Piates, designed 
eXpressly to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps. 


Caarts and Tasiets of every variety ; among which are Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner’s Writing Tablets, set of 4. 

Boston Primary School Tablets, set of 10. In short, all the appurten- 
Colton’s Geographical Cards, set of 6, etc. ances of the School-room. 

"7 S —_ Descriptive Catalogues, with price lists, furnished on application. 

Also, Special Circular, descriptive of MircaeLy’s Outline Maps, Camp’s GeocRapasies, and Mapping Plates. Addresg 


GROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE, 63S WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


MATTESON HOUSE, 


Corner of Dearborn and Randolph Streets, 
CHICAGO. 











ROBERT HEIL - = Proprictor. 
DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Have received for SPRING TRADE the largest and best stock of 


Boots & SHReoxksS 


easy CPI WyiaSsc. 


Their customers and close buyers generally are invited to examine their goods and prices. 
They continue to manufacture in Chicago Custom-made Work of superior quality. 


NOS. 29 & 31 LAKE STREET, - COR. WABASH AVENUE. 








The Freedmen’s Bulletin. 


THE BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER IN AMERICA. 





Published Monthly. 
Terms: One Dollar a Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Number senc on receipt of Ten Cents. 
A beautiful Premium to every Subscriber. 
Mr. Sewell’s Paper is bright, sparkling and promising, both in typography and contents, 
dt already excels every children’s paper that we know of in this country.— Chicago Evening Journal, 
We cannot say too much in favor of this beautiful paper.— Bryan [0.] Union Press. 
The children will be better and happier from reading 1t.—Henry [Jll.] Courier. 
Judging from the appearance of the numbers before us, Tue Lirrte Corporat is destined 
to become the great Children’s Paper of America.—Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press. 
Address, ALFRED L. SEWELL, 
Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Sunday School Ceacher, 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Containing carefully prepared papers on Sunday School topics; Scripture Lessons for the 
Year; Object Lessons; Maps of the Bible Lands; Exercises in Sacred Geography; A Foreign 
Sunday School Correspondence not equalled by any periodical in the nation; Colloquies for 
Concerts and Anniversary Exercises; Reports of Conventions and Sunday School Teachers’ 
Institutes; a new piece of Sunday School Music each month, by Philip Phillips; and other 
new and valuable features. 

One of the most valuable features of Taz TeacueER is the Series of Lessons for the year, 
and the Questions on these Lessons. 

Two Lessons will appear monthly. On each Lesson there are two question-lessons for the 
use of the scholars, each number of Tug Teacuer containing four question-lessons. 

These question-lessons will also be published on separate question-papers. For a club of 
ten subscribers we furnish gratuitously 40 question-papers each month. Fora club of twenty 
we furnish 100 question-papers each month. 

Extra question-papers may be ordered at the rate of $1 per hundred. Back numbers can 
be supplied. All subscriptions must commence with January or July. 

Among the contributors are 


REV. JOHN PAUL COOK, of France. Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass., 

REV. JOHN TODD, D., D., ‘of Pittsfield, Mass., REV. WM. HOGARTH, D. D., of Detroit, 
R. G. PARDEE, of New York, REV. ALEXANDER CLARK Cincinnati, 
RALPH WELLS, Exq.. Mrs. EMILY J. BUGBEE, Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Tus Teacuer is edited by a commitiee of five clergymen, as follows: 
REV. J. H. VINCENT, Chairman, Methodist Episco " 

REV. Z. M. HUMPHREY, D. D., Presbyterian. REY. e. Ss HAMMON Congregational. 
REV. E. G. TAYLOR, Baptist 1k K. CHENEY, ’ Protestant Episcopal 
Teaus—$1 50 per annum, in advance. “ specimen copy enclose 15 cts. 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, Drawer 5851, Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES BARNET. PRINTER, 191 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 








